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'  yon  tu  corpu*  eras  sine  peetore.  Di  tibi~ 
/ormavi  i 

J)i  tibi  divitias  dcdtrunt  artemqxiefruendi.  j 

IF 

Society  opens  so  many  advan- , 

.  tai^es  that  are  not  to  be  procured  | 
I  without  its  assistance,  that  it  is  nat-  j 
1  iiral  to  seek  its  pleasures  and  delight 
I  in  its  smiles.  ' 

j  The  weakness  of  the  individual 
.  leads  him  to  associate  with  others  ; 
'  for  mutual  protection,  and  the  de¬ 
pendence,  which  is  felt  by  each  up¬ 
on  all,  is  tl>e  foundation  of  society, 
i  Hut  in  addition  to  the  nectsmty  of 
,  union  there  is  a  principle  im)>lanted 
^  in  our  nature  which  brings  us  to 
\  society  for  all  the  pleasures  and 
^  happiness  of  life  and  teaches  us  to 
find  in  the  reciprocal  interchange- 
,  of  good  offices,  a  viitue  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  practise  and  an  cmpk>y- 
ment- suited  to  our  nature. 

^  There  have  how’efver  been  «eot» 
of  pretended  pffilosopheirsffori  says 
ff  great  writer,  every  known  absur¬ 
dity  has  atone  time  or  other  been 
supported  by  phildsophera)  who 
have  ^¥o0ated’  a'  sechlston  from 
the  wcskl^ara  of 'religion 

and  made  the  happihees  of  ai  future’ 
lo  de fiem  a*  rentinoia-  j 

troti  of  all  tbe 

vot.  If,  N 


offered  in  this.  An  absurdity  so 
e>ident  had  but  little  probability  of 
Inring  a-  popular  error,  as  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  heart  would  be  heard 
above  all  the  oratory  of  the  sclrools, 
and  the  voice  of  nature  forever 
drown  the  sophistry  of  fanatics. 
The  solitary  being  that  should  be 
persuaded  to  retreat  liY)m  society 
would  no  longer  paitakc  the  hunum 
nature.  The  lieart  extends  its  ten¬ 
drils  to  society  and  derives  from  it 
those  principles  and  affections, 
which  are  an  honor  to  our  nature. 
It  is  impossible  to  destroy  these 
feelings  ;  in  a  bosom  not  as  cold 
and  sterile  as  marble  they  are  of 
almost  sjiontaneous  growth.  The 
inhabitants  of  tlte  same  tow  n  when 
they  meet  each  other  at  a  distance 
and  among  strangers  become  inti¬ 
mate  from  the  circumstance  of  ll  cir 
birth  in  the  same  place,  althcugli 
they  had  formerly  never  been  ac¬ 
quainted.  Citizens  of  the  same 
state  liave  a  similarity  of  feeling 
which  lead  them  when  at  a  distance 
from  home>  to  mix  in  each  other’s 
society*  We  feel  a  peculiar  inter¬ 
est  for  our  own  countrymen  when 
we  meet  among  foixigncrs,  and 
^should  have  a  right  to  claim  a  fel¬ 
low  feeling  with  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  world,  if  it  were  possible 
to  meet  him  in  any  other  planet  of 
our  system.  Of  the  same  world  ! 
Yes,  prolxibly  of  the  system  itself,  if 
we  ^ were  thrown  together  in  some 
distant  part  of  infinite  creation. 

:  '•  .  But  the  pleasures  of  society  like 
I  all  others  of  which  our*  nature  is  ca- 
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pable  must  be  restricted  to  produce 
their  gi*eatest  good.  »  The  force 
must  be  collected  to  a  point,  not  be 
destroyed  by  expansion.  The  feel¬ 
ings  which  jead. us  almost  without 
intention  to  seek  our  countrymen 
and  fellow  townsmen  from  the  mul¬ 
titude  by  whom  we  are  -surrounded, 
is,an  express  negation  of  that  gen^ 
eral  system  of  undistinguishing  phi¬ 
lanthropy  which'it  was  once-so  fash¬ 
ionable  to  propagate,  and  pretend  to 
believe.  W e  have  all  predilections 
and  favorites,  and  it  is  this  which 
gives  to  society  most  of  its  charms. 
Wc  love  to  collect  around  us  a  little 
circle  of  friends  -whose  manners, 
habits  and  sentiments  are  congenial 
with  our  own,  a  circle  in  which  we 
can  lay  aside  the  severe  duties  of 
business  and  relax  the  necessary 
formalities  of  public  life,  where  our 
prejudices  will  not  be  despised  and 
even  our  weaknesses  be  pardoned— 
It  is  in  a  circle  of  this  kind  that 
those  sentiments  are  first  formed 
which  go  to  the  civilization  and  re¬ 
finement  of  society.  The  union  of 
numerous  bodies  of  people  gives  to 
the  civil  state  its  political  strength, 
its  weight  and  consequence  among 
nations ;  but  the  union  of  smaller 
numbers  is  necessary  to  produce 
those  salutary  establishments  which 
constitute  in  a  great  degree  the  in¬ 
ternal  refinement  and  character  of 
the  people.  The  establishment  of 
societies  therefore  for  benevolent 
and  charitable  purposes  ;  for  the 
promotion  of  useful  discoveries,  for 
the  general  interest  of  literature, 
science  and  humanity, are  peculiarly 
advantageous  to  a  community  when 
the  objects  for  which  they  arc  first 
designed  are  rigidly  adhered  to. 

The  Misonlc  Institution  as  it  is 
the  most  ancient  is  likewise  the 
most  extensive  and  probably  the 
mjst  beneficial  in  its  operations  of, 
any  that  has  ever  been  established  ; 
speaking  of  it  only  ' as  a  charitable 


institution  it  has  certainly  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  vast-benefit  to  society  at 
large.  By  adopting  in  every  coun¬ 
try  a  common  motive  and  principle 
it  .gives  to  every  wanderer  a  home 
and  finds  for  the  unprotected  stran¬ 
ger,  fnends  and  a.country  when  he 
had  no  other  resource.  The  Royal 
Acuf’jemy  at  London  and  the  French 
National  Institute  are  associations 
for  the  advancement  of  literature 
and  science,  which  have  anticipated 
the  unassisted  progress  of  the  mind 
by  more  than  a  century.  By  fur¬ 
nishing  a  motive  for  exertion  and 
a  reward  for  labor  they  have  con¬ 
strained  that  attention  to  important 
intellectual  subjects  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  dissipated  on 
inferior  objects. 

Inexhaustible  are  the  pursuits  to 
which  the  attention  of  a  few  asso¬ 
ciated  individuals  may  be  directed 
with  advantage  and  without  embar¬ 
rassment  to  themselves,  that  a  soli¬ 
tary  being  would  find  exceedingly 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  attain. 
The  citizens  of  our  own  country 
have  taken  an  honorable  part  jii 
these  useful  arrangements,  and  we 
find  numeixHis  societies  establislied 
for  all  valuable  pu«*poscs,  ainl  some 
of  them  very  handsomely  endowed. 
Charityiihas  m:Yer  so  suitable  a 
manner  for  bestowing  her  bounty 
as  is  afforded  by  these  means.— 
The  small  assessments,  which  arc 
paid  without  inconvenience,  gradu¬ 
ally  accumulate  io  the  treasury  and 
are  ready  for  the  necessities  of  the 
distressed  at  the  moment  of  need. 
The  asiistance  that  is  .conveyed  to 
poverty,. which  had  often  rather  be 
miserable  than  complain,  is  minis-^ 
tered.  by  an  almost  invisible  arm, 
and  cho^t  not  those  feelings,  which 
hotter  days  perliaps  had  reared,  nor 
wounds  the  sensibUUy  wliile  it  dis* 
sipates  nfiiafoi:tuoe.  u/)  .>  n., 

;  As  present  w^h  is  no  certai^> 
security  tigainst  future  wants. 
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lishments  of  this  kind  are  univer¬ 
sally  interesting.  To  constitute  a 
fund  in  the  day  of  prosperity  by 
small  deductions  which  would  nev¬ 
er  be  missed  from-  the  superfluity 
enjoyed,  which  fund  should  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  future  distresses 
of  any  of  the  members  who  assisted : 
to  create  it,  is  u  favorite  plan  among 
the  middling  classes  of  England, 
and  has  often  been  procluctive  of  the 
most  happy  consequences  to  a  suf¬ 
fering  family,  and  saved  for  future 
respectability  the  helpless  and  un¬ 
protected  orphans,  who  would  oth¬ 
erwise  have  been  the  spoil  of  the 
first  profligate  that  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  distress. 

As  our  country  grows  older  the 
.necessity  of  similar  institutions  will 
•be  more  apparent.  But  they  should 
be  formed  in  our  infancy  and  grow 
with  our  growth,  and  though  the 
present  generation  have  less  need 
of  their  advantages  than  those  prob¬ 
ably  who  succeed  us,  yet  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  pleasant  for  a  man  as  he  lays 
his  head  upon  his  pillow  to  reflect 
I  that  he  has  passed  liis  evening  in  a 
■  social  and  agreeable  converse  with 
'  his  neighbors  and -friends,  and  con- 
:  tribiited  his  mite  to  a  fund  which  at 
'  some  future  period  will  come  as  a 
friend  to  the  distressed,  and  illu- 
miKatc  the  countenance ‘of  sorrow 
.  with  a  smile.  L. 


Ton  TMS  KMMiOO'. 

Tf/JR  ORDEAL . 22. 

Unde  et  quo  Catius  ? 

TheFoumiltHg,  ( Mvore J  ami  the  Wapt 
ojWimUor,  Friday,  March  2b. 

The  celebrity  of  Mr.  Moore,  has  s.. 
Hsen  from  his  Fables  rather  tlian  his 
ifamatic  works  ;  which  consist  of  three 
^ys.  Gil  Btaei  it  considered  ridicit- 
the  Qaintiter,  being  a  tragedy 
written  in  prase, is  said  to  betray  a  pov- 
my  ofgcmu^,  and'  The  Fjundlhf, 


Us  striking  resemblance  to  Steele’s  Con¬ 
scious  Lovers,  can  claim  but  little  praise 
for  its  originality.  The  first  acts  of  this 
comedy  are  sprightly  without  wit,  and 
moral  without  variety  of  character  or 
dialogue.  Tlic  last  however  becomes 
interesting,  as  the  cloud  which  over-' 
hangs  Fidelia  btgms  to  thicken,  and  in 
conclusion,  when  it  expands  and  dissi¬ 
pates  by  the  sunshine  of  good  fortune, 
the  mind  is  gratified  wltli  the  triumph 
of  virtue.  But  the  incidents  are  not 
singularly  striking  nor  is  the  composi¬ 
tion  eminent  for  beauty  of  illustration, 
or  strength  of  expression;  It  is  a  com¬ 
edy  which  caniMit  boost  any  charsc- 
ter  of  force.  Faddle  is  contemptible, 
his  meanness,  his  self  conceit,  his  cow¬ 
ardice,  his  hypocrisy  and  pitiful  arts 
render  him  completely  the  object  of 
contempt ;  too  ridiculous  fur  satire  and 
too  frivolously  corrupt  for  serious  as¬ 
sault  Fidelia  is  a  pleasing  personage  t 
but  while  she  excites  pity  for  her  mis¬ 
fortunes,  she  posseses  no '  remarkable 
trait  wdiich  stamps  a  new  model  of  na¬ 
ture’s  excellence.  An  hundred'  playa 
have  been  written^  with  heroines  equal¬ 
ly  beautiful,  amiable  anti  unfortunate. 
The  other  parts  are  merely  the  ordina¬ 
ry  of  nature’s  sale -work ;  •  she  has'  **  set 
no  mark  upon  them.”  The  moral  may 
be  objected  to^  as  neither  Faddle,  ViU 
hard,  not  Belmont,  receive  sufficient; 
or  even  any  punishment.-  The  Latter 
indeed'is  made  to  repent  of  Iiis  designs 
on  Fiddit,  and-for  that*  rcp^tance  :s 
rewarded  with  her  hand,'  heart  and'for^ 

'  tune.^  But  to  aokiKiwledgc  guilt  and 
1  evei4  the  compunction-  arising  from  it 
'  dees  net  exempt  a  man  from  receiving 
[xuilshment  ;  aiui-  much  less  therefore 
does  it  entitle  hinsi  to  all  the  felicity 
the  poet  can  confer. 

The  performance  as  might  naturally 
be  supi|>osct.l  did  not  confer  much  plea¬ 
sure;  the  deficicncMS  both  of  the  play, 
and  the  performance  checked  all  fa¬ 
vourable  hope. 

We  were  rather  pleased  with  tlie 
acting  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  Mrs.  Foe  and 
Mr.  Usher  ;  but  not  with  the  rest. 
The  pUy  we  suppose  was  intended  to 
exhibit  Mr.  Powell  in  Faddle  ;  that  his 
friends,  the  t!»ird  time,  might  be  grati¬ 
fied  with  his  appearance. 

Columbus f  (  Mar(tjn)  and  the  Rival  Sol-- 
(tiers.  Wednesday t  Manh  2J. 

The  subject  on  wliich  the  play  of 
Columbus  is  founded,  aftbrds  in  itself 
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popery,  to  accry  pnysi^ians  ana  repro. 
bate  lawyers,  they  heiny  then  the 
most  popular  themes  of  abuse  ;  so  he 
carried  o-er  Roldan,  Catalpo,  Ilrib^n 
sml  Delores  to  America,  ami  there  left 
them  t »  shift  ibr  themsf-lves.  Colunv 
bus  tlie  nominal  hero,  lias  little  to  say, 
and  much  glowinj^  expression  which 
mipfht  fairly  have  been  yciven  to  lilm  was 
omitted  ;  D'd«m»s  and  Brilvjn  hf'lonf'  to 
farce,  and  sbmdd  ii6t  be  endured  in  liyiv 
imate  comedy. 

The  plot  cannot  boast  of  more  meril 
than  the  incidents  or  chafac^ers.  Thi 
romantic  story  of  Alonzo  a  ul  Cora,  wti 
stolen  from. the  Incus  of  Marmontel 
•atid  the  idea  of  the  h»Tes  of  Herbert  aw 
Nelli,  seems. to  be  simiUr  to  the  undo 
plot  of  Coleman’s  Incle  and  Yarico.- 
There  is  no  object  of  principal  Attentia 
in  the  piece.  The  mind  is  distracte 
by  four  or  five  stories  ;  of  which,  thj 
which  relates  to  Columbus  comprise 
tlie  smallest  share. 

The  performance  of  this  eveninf 
waa  not  respectable  ;  for  tlmugh  th 
slrenrth  oftlie  company  was  cmployci 
it  failed  of  producing  the  expccte 
satisfaction. 

Columbus,  by  Mr.  Fennel,  had  eve; 
thing  done  for  it  that  th<i  charact; 
would  admit  of,  and  more  ihaji  it  d( 
served.  He  was  highly  impressive  : 
the  scene  where  his  soldiers  revolt* 
His  einph.isi$  throughout  was  judk 
ous  ;  and  we  think  his  voice  has  nei^ 
appeared  more  clear^  or  Ids  articulati- 
more  distinct. 

Mr.  Usher*#  Alonzo  was  deficient 
tenderness,  and  force  of  expressk 
At  times  indeed  we  were  gratified  ai 
him,  but  in  general  his  performas 
w’as  indifferent. 

As  to  Harry  Herbert  by  Mr.  F 
the  character  was  spirited,  but  Ite  h 
ried  to  much  in  his  dclirery,  that 
lost  half  his  part  in  hit  confusion  of^ 
terance.  There  may  be  spirit  witlifl 
impetuosity ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  of  all  then 
formers  on  our  stage,  should,  in  ■ 
tempest  of  passion,  study  to  acquire  fl 
I  **  temperance  which  may  give  it  smoj| 
1  ness,'' 


this  production,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
bestow  much  praise.  The  scene  is  laid 
in  Peru,  where  Columbus  never  was, 
and  the  period  which  elapses  in  the 
representation  is  about  three  years^  or 
the  time  escaped  fitun  his  first  arrival 
al  San  Salvadorc  to  his  return  from 
Spain  with  his  third  fieet.  The  lan> 
guage  and  ide.iS  of  the  savages,  are  too 
civilized  for  their  rude  uncultivated 
Blinds  ;  Nclti  has  the  cunning  of  a 
modem  coquette.  The  effect  of  Indian 
necromancy  is  improbable  and  forced  ; 
for,  who  can  believe  two  persons  to 
become  friends  merely  G*om  the  tale  of 
an  ignorant  Imlian  girl,  who  a  moment 
previous  were  inveterate  foes. 

Columbus  it  appesu's  carries  with  him 
an  Englishman  who  is  made  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  land  ;  this  circumstance  may  very 
well  consist  wltli  the  partiality  of  llie 
auXUor  to  his  country,  however  it  may 
contradict  the  tenor  of  history.  Be¬ 
sides,  this  Englishman  has  wit  and  re¬ 
finement  originating  in  too  modern  a 
period  to  be  naturally  introiluced  in  an  I 
expedition  of  the  fifteenth  century. —  | 
He  is  m.ade  to  tell  Columbus  how  much 
credit  his  own  country  did  him,  at  the 
•very  period  when  England  had  reject¬ 
ed  the  solicitations  of  Columbus  to  fa¬ 
vor  his  scheme  ;  and  so  far  from  being 
high  in  the  rolls  of  honour  and  fame, 
could  not  then  boast  of  having  conduct¬ 
ed  any  enterprize  or  promoted  any  use¬ 
ful  discovery. 

With  this  character,  there  are  a  law¬ 
yer  and  a  physician,  a  priest  and  a  villain 
introduced  to  make  up  an  agreeable  va¬ 
riety.  That  three  of  these  persons 
might  be  on  board  the  fleet  of  Colum¬ 
bus  w'c  call  readily  conceive ;  but  what 


**  The  characters  of  Dulore 
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Mr.  Bernard,  and  Dribon,  by  Mr.  Dick- 1 
enson,  were  supported  by  all  the  ex- 1 
travag^nce  of  drollery  and  overstrained  i 
eflfortaof  grimace.  Roldan,  from  the  I 
great  exertions  of  Mr.  Downie,  was 
heard  i  but  not  accurately  understood. 

Mr.  Poe,  as  Orozimbo,  was  equally 
as  simple,  as  a  savage  chief  of  uncivil¬ 
ized  America  could  be  expected  to  hai'e 
been. 

Cora,  by  Mrs.  Powell,  possessed  all 
the  interest  that  all  the  talents  of  the 
actress  could  inspire  in  the  scene  of 
the  earthquake  she  deported  herself  re¬ 
spectably.  But  in  truth  she  is,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  person,  not  adapted  to  attract 
the  lover ;  and  one  is  apt  to  believe| 
when  witnessing  her  performance  iit 
I6ve  scenes,  “  it  is  delusion  all  it  is 
no  imitation  of  reality. 

Nelti  is  a  part  by  no  means  suited  to 
the  talents  of  Mrs.  Stanley.  Low  com¬ 
edy  is  no  more  calculated  for  lier,  than 
heroic  trag;edy.  Mrs.  Poe  would  have 
been  better  adapted  to  the  part. 

There  was  a  general  defect  as  to  cos» 
tumc  and  characteristic  npnearance 
throughout  this  play.  The  Indian  men 
and  women  of  San  Salvudore  or  Peru, 
were  of  a  light  copper  colour  ;  and 
their  dress,  when  they  hud  any,  was 
ratlier  of  feather,  than  of  spangled 
muslin,  and  thrown  loosely  over  their 
limbs  rather  than  tortured  into  festoons 
or  than  cut  into  various  shapes.  For 
where  there  is  notliing  sharper  than 
gold,  the.  cutting  out  of  clothes  is  a. 
work  of  labour. 

For  the  lumerai-d,. 

DESULTORY  SELECTIONS** 

AND  ORIGINAL  RUIARKS. 

F{ihH  ma,^ni  nunc  Jit  in  literal 
says  Leibnitz.  Yet  of  how  many 
great  writers  he  was  the  cotempo- 
i*ary.  That  which  lasts  long  is  sel¬ 
dom  popular  at  first^  and  that  which 
immediately  pleases  seldom  con- 
iues  to  please. 

A  writer  in  a  work  of  no  small  cha- 
acterhas  the  following  observations  : 

I  have  observed  that  the  influence 
f  fashion  enters  into  every  coneerri 
its  various  turns  and  changes^ 
Y«  almost  as  sensible  an  effect  up-' 


on  literature  as  upon  dress,  upc.’i 
philosophy  as  poiiucs.  Every 
change  ailaes  from  the  increase  ot 
wealth,  or  knowledge,  or  industry, 
or  the  love  of  noveltv,  and  it  were 
as  easy  to  discover  an  adequate* 
cause  for.  a  revolution  in  metapha  - 
sics  as  for  the  fancy  in  the  shape 
of  a  new  shoe  buckle. 

The  fashion  of  is  always  the 
subject  of  criticism  ;  in  1770  it  was 

thus  humourously  described. - A 

inodern  fine  fellow  has  a  coat  on 
with  sleeves  too  small  for  the  arms, 
and  buttons  too  big  for  tlie  sleeves  ; 
a  pair  of  Manchester  fine  stUfl' 
breeches,  without  money  in  the 
pockets,  clouded  silk  stockings  but 
no  legs,  a  club  of  hair  behind  lar¬ 
ger  than  the  head  that  carries  it, 
and  a  hat  of  the  size  of  a  sixpence 
on  a. block  not  worth  a  farthing. 

We  have  often  been  surprised 
thattheOBERON  of  Wieland,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Sotheby  was  not  better 
known  among  us.  The  copy  is 
scarce  and  not  to  be  found  even  in 
our  circulating  libraries.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  description*  from  it  will  re¬ 
ward  aitcntion. 

Art’s  boastful  pow’rs  'to  conqu’riog 
nature  yield  ; 

Alone  so  lovely  Venus*  doves  complain. 
iTer  soul  that  breathes  sensation  on  tlio 
strain,  [reveal’d. 

*  Warm  to  his  soul  her  kindling  wish 
Persuasive  tones  that  clear  and  clearer 

spoke,  Tden  broke. 

Sighs  that  enforc’d  the  sounds  they  sud- 

*  Checks  deeper  dy’d,  the  bosom’s 

*  quickening  play, 

'  Each  heightening  each,*  the  omnipo- 
'  tcnce  betray 

OP*  passion’s  wild  excess  to  thrilling 
frenzy  woke. 

At  lash  in  warm  o’erpow’ring  feelings 
tranc’d,  [hand : 

Th*  unnotic’d  lute  fell  silent  from  her 
But  at  the  instant  that  her  arms  expand 

Huon,  whose  eye  with  scornful  virtue 
glanc’d,  [wire, 

I  Grups  with  enthusiast  haste  the  faUif^g. 
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And  tliundersfrom  the  strings  with  pro¬ 
phet  fire  : 

The  hero  on  its  bold  res|)onsive  tone 
Dares  faith  cc  feeling  for  another  own , 
And  vows  that  heaven  and  eartli  can 
wake  no  new  desire. 


Firm  was  his  tone,  his  high  heroic  look 
Glow’d  like  a  god, — TU*  enchantress, 
’gainst  her  will. 

Feels  his  superior  force — tears  wildly  fill 
Her  eyes  indignant — pride  and  ras¬ 


ter’s  meaning.  Hence  numerous  er. 
rora  are  unavoidably  made  in  the  first 
instance,  which  arc  afterwards  over, 
looked  by  the  author  in  examiDing  the 
proof  sheets  ;  for' how  rare  to  find  an 
author  who  is  capable  -  of  reading  the 
proof  sheets  whii  my  tulet*al>le  degree 
of  accuracy,  aad  lea^t  of  alljqualifiedtu 
read  a  pro^  of  Kia  own  work.-^ 
For  in  the  first  place  he  is  not  habituat.  j 
ed  to  the  minute  drudgery  of  scrutiniz. 
:ing  letter  b)  letter  and  point  by  point ; 


Sion  shook  [disguise—  itnd  then  when *iie  fancies  himself  read* 

Her  Mul  with  pangs,  she  cannot,  wretch!  .^r  -k™,  „c  -omnositinn 


ner  s,ui » ui.  pangs  sue  eannoc,  wreicn:  ;  composition 

To  veil  her  shame  from  sight  away  she  hs  reading  his  memory,  apd  ratliet] 


.  ,  f ?  Vi  t,  .  1  .u  wl'.*-  itioug/J  to  it  than  what  on  the  pa- 

Loath  d  is  the  hght-too  close  the  spa- 

-  ,  Thia  has  partially  tl^e  appearance  of 

While  with  a  look  tliat  might  Ilia  soul  apology  and  may  often  excuse  the 
She  winks  her  slaves  to  bear  the  rebel  press.  But  yet  correep 

irom  her  ejes.  ness  is  part  of  the  print* r’a  task,  and 

^  lliough  we  say  sometimes  theft  it  /auh 

It  is  beautifully  remarked  by  on  Wrr,  yet  we  know  that  to  botlij 
Saint  Pierre,  The'  weasel  and  the  autlior  and  printer  incorrect  printing  U 


moth  oblige  the  wealthy  monopo¬ 
lizer  to  bring  his  goods  to  market, 
and  by  destroying  the  wardrobes  of 
the  opulent  they  give  bread  to  the 


a  grievous  drawback  on  excellence. 


CRITIC.KL  ACCURaeV. 


Industrious.  Were  grein  as  lncor-  ,  The  followuig  is  said  to  be  taker, 
ruptible  as  gold  it  would  be  soon  as  '' 


t 


ruptible  as  gold 


scarce,  and  we  ought  to  bless  tlie  ^ix^ejmen  of  the 

hand  that  created  the  insect  that  log'C  and  learning  which  prevailea 


obliges  them  to  sift,  turn  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  .briug  the  grain  to  public 
sale. 


at  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the 
1 4th  century. 


sale..  In  king  Edward  2d.  time,  as  1 

remember,  at  which  time  the  Uni- 
rxoM.  THBr  PORT-roLxo  OF  A  JOUR-  vcrsity  of  Oxfopd  was  iTiuch  uddict* 

REYMAN  PEXNTEE.  i  .  .u  i  r  .t  i  i 

ed  to  the  learning  of  those  who  by 

,  - Typographic  errors  !  •  No  some  Were  Called  JKuminaU,  for  that 

sir.  By  the  greater  part  of  the  er-  were  strict  in  examining  the 

rors  which  disgrace  tlie  productions  of  .  ,  _  ,  •  .  i 

the  modern  ^e„  are  actor, „/  over-  ‘^'ery  word, 

sights.  Too  many  of  our  writers  are,  College  being  seated  upon 

accustomed  to  send  their  manuscripts,  ihe  walls,  anti  the.  NI aster  und  hcl- 
to  the  press  in  so  slovenly  a  statp,  so  lows  of  the  house  being  desirous  of 
illegibly  written,  so  cardessly  punttu-  Walking  on  the  meadows  that  lay 

tfu  r‘“‘  close  to  the  wxlls,  thought  good  to 

loaded  with  blots,  so  cropped  uith  a-  ,  .  r  i  •  o  o 

breviations,  so  enigmatized  with  wiser-  three  of  thtir  company  to  the 

tions  and  repetitions  and  alterations.  then  at  Wo^Kistock.  These 

and  explications  separately  scrawled  on  being  aoniilted  into  his  presence] 


lows  of  the  house  being  desirous  of 
walking  on  the  meadows  that  lay 
close  to  the  walls,  thought  good  to 
semi  three  of  thtir  company  to  the 
King  then  at  WorKistock.  These 
being  aoniilted  into  his  presence, 


detached  pieces x)f  paper  like  the  sybils’  b^e  of  them  signified  to  his  majesty 

that  they  were  sent  by  tlie  college 


journeymen  printers  (and  few  of  us  ^re  ...  ,  .•  •  .r  • 

prefetud  tonjurtr,  J  fi^quently  need  «ll  .‘mplore  Itcfntiumfuctendi  otfum, 
the  sagacity  ofantEdipus,  with  the  keen  1  ^  licence  or  liberty  to  make  a  door. 
s)'C9  of  a  Lynceus  49  a  wri'jl  The  second,  presently  kuerruptln^ 
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hiiti)  said  that  Ue  was  mistakeny.for  but  more  particularly  in  the  excr- 
thata  libcity  to  make  a  door.wa^  cise  of  his  profession)  was  called 
uot  a  satisfaction  to  ihenx.  for  so  the  Barber'*^ 

they  might  ;have  a  licence  and  yet  Tonsoeej^o  ;  vultus  radendo  spumous 
the  4oor^ never  be  inude,  therefore  albet 

his  desire  was  to  have  ostium  Jieri^  a  .  Mappa  subest,  ardetrcuka  S;  unda  tc- 

door  to  be  made.  Whereupon  the 

thUd  replied-  they.  ..re,  both  '^^‘*rrnp’etrcZ"“ 

inistuk^n)  for^  so  it  might  still  be  Mox  tua  tarn  cclere  strinxerit  ora.. 

in  Jicriy  but  his  desire  was  to  have  meus 

05ni//nyar/flm,adoormadc.  Where-  Ceditc  Romani  Tonsoresj.ceditc  Grail 
fore  the  &rst  replied  again  that  they  ,  Ton^rem  reglouou  haljetuUaparcm  , 
-ex  Imbcrbc3  Granthm,  barbaU  acccdite  - 

were  not  -so.  v.acnanncrly  as  to  tic-  Grantam 

sire  a  door  madC)  for  .tliat  was  to ,  palplt  mentis  &  polit  ilia  gems, 
demand  of  the  king  to  make  tiieni  ,  — — . 

a  door,  and  lui  therefore  desired  When  it  is  considered  that  these 
they  might  liave  leave  fioasc  omum  lines  are  the  production  of  a  man. 
Jit;riy  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  w'ho.pi'ofcssionaUy  had  no  concern 
ioakc  a  door- ,  liut  the  second  a-  with  love,  they  will  be  considered 
gain  opposing  hiui)  and  so  on,  the  as  tolerably  good  1 — 

King  grew .  wc^ry  and  antiwered  From,  off  that  delicate  fair  cheek 
them  that. he  undersood.  their  rc-  Maid  fair,  1  did  but  seek 

quest,  but,  would  not  give  them  sat- 

tsfuctioii  uuul  they  should  agree  oi  .w„at  havi  I  done  my  gentle  j^ace 


mod^  loifuendi ,i , 

Now  this  story  has  a  fine  appli¬ 
cation — shall  we  make  it  ?  No. — 
Qui  cujiit  ille  cufiit* 

There  is  a  pleasant  conceit  in  the 
follow ing  lint:s  which  entitle  tl.em 
to  conskleral'le  credit  as  a  compli¬ 
mentary  effusion, 

7b  a  Ladj  M^to  in  a  poetical  spittle  had 
been  compared  to  a  star. 

To  change  thee  fair  Eliza  to  a  star 


But  change  a  lilly  to  a  rose  ? 

■Bjf  the  tame. 

Dear  Ann,  a  wund’rous  Trinity 
Hutli  made  thee  a  divinity 
The  being  strangely  beautiful  ■ 

And  strangely  chaste  and  dutiful  * 
And  what  is  more  than  either 
The  being  each  together. 

There  is  no  pride  so  disgusting 
as  that  which  assumes  superiority 
to  a  whole  respectable,  profession, 


Is  fur  less  flattering  than  perhaps  de-  and  no  conduct  so.iiiiberal  and  un- 


sigidd 


generous  as  that  whigh  denounces 


They  thee  only  rule  by  night  from  w  hole  bt'dy  of  .men  and  refuses  to 

Bprn  to  give  pleasant  da) s  to  huiman  billow’,  them  any  credit  or  character. 

hind  The  clergy- have .  oitcn  been  ob- 

Renounce  a  claim  injurious  to  thypow-  noxious  to  the  pert  and  ftippunt  re- 
^rs  -  ,  marks  of  evrry  little  whitling  who 

i^nlent  lo  shine  in  this  terrestial  ball  ^  si^oiis  of  cisco vt Tin ir  his  wit  at 
A  star  c.a.1  gutter  but  a  tew  short  hours  it:  •  i  .  i  . 

Whilst  thoL.cetmiidhM  cb«B»to  o*  '*»?  1.  but 

giUl  them  all.  j  siuirists  are  admirablyrepoid  in 

-  their  own  coin  by  the  piquant  inge- 

The  'following  epigram  by  Mr.  nqity  of  Sterne  iit  the  following  in- 
•G.  Wakefield,  was  occasioned  by  a  stance — 

Barber,  who  on  account  of  his  ra*  Stefne,  so  celebrated  as  the  au- 
pidity  in  convervition,  in  walkinji  thor  .of' Tfisiram  Shandy  and  the 
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Sentimental  Journey,  was  of  Cam- 
bridg^e  university,  and  though  no 
strict  priest,  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
hear  with  indifference  his  whole 
fpaternity  treated  contemptuously. 
Beihg  one  day  in  a  coffee  house,  he 
heard  a  spruce,  powdered  young 
fellow  by  the  fire  side,  who  was 
speaking  of  the  clergy  in  a  mass  as 
a  body  of  disciplined  impostors  and 
systematic  hypocrites.-  Sterne  got 
up  while  the  young  man  was  har- 
ranguing  and  approached  towards 
the  fire,  patting  and  coaxing  all  the 
way  a  fiivoriie  little  dog.  Coming 
towards  the  gentleman  he  took  up 
the  dog,  still  continuing  to  pat  him, 
and  addresssed  the  young  fellow — 
Sir  (said  he)  this  dog  would  be  the 
prettiest  little  animal  in  the  world 
had  - he  not  one  disorder.— What 
disorder  is  that,  replied  the  young 
man — Why  sir,  one  that  makes 
him  bark  when  he  sees  a  gentleman 
in  bkek.— i-That  is  a  singular  .disor¬ 
der,  pray  how  long  has  he  hadiit. — 
Sir,  replied  Sterne,  looking  at  him 
with  affected  gentleness,  ever,  since 
he  W'as  a  I 


bage.  Before  the  door  he  paijs^ 
to  listen  :  the  silver  voice  of  No^ 
Hali  was  tuned  with  peculiar  hsr 
mony,  not  in  singing  pastoi*al  dli 
ties,  but  in  discourse  v  ith  a  voin 
rougher  and  more  sonorouf:*-., 
“  Ah,”  cried  Seredi  to  himself  ;  tt 
Wood  rushing  to  his  face,  “  nov 
shah  see  what  dog  Js  preferred  t 
Scred.”  lie  immediately  entera 
and  the  timid  maid  trembling  at!:i 
baleful  sight,  cast  herself  into  th: 
arms  of  her  lover  for  protection. 

“  Quit  this  place, ”cried  the  youi^ 
man,  in  an  agitated  voice,  “  let  n; 
my'  lord  stoop  to  destroy  the  traa 
quilfty  of  his  servants.” 

Sered  was  nearly-  choaked 
passion,,  at-  this  familiar  rcmei 
strance  from  one  of  his  own  slave 
He  paused  a  moment,  then  vlt 
eyes  glowing  as -the  red  va pour « 
the  sandy  waste,  he  cried  out- 
“  Nolah,  is  it  you  who  interfere  vf!i 
the  pleasures  of  your  master  ?  Tal: 
that  refractory  slave  to  my  haram. 

She  iS'U  free  •  wonmn,”'  replie 
Nolah,  1  dare  not  offer  vioknc 
to  one  of  her  situation  and. sex.” 

•  ‘‘-Miscreant,”  cried  Sered,  stain| 
ing  and  grasping  his  dagger,  “  wh 
art  .thou  that .  despiseth  my  will 
Stiind  aside,  and  let  me  conduct  tli 
i  reptile.” 

I  So  saying,  he  grasped  the  mait 
en*  by  the  arm,  and  was  di*aggis 
her  from  the  hovel,  when  her  lovi 
unable  longer  to  contain,  endeavou 
ed  with  gentle  violence  to  rescl 
her.  The  passion  of  Sered  haviaj 
blinded  his  caution,  he  plunged  lii 
dagger  in  the  breast  of  his  slavi 
who  fell  prone  at  the  feet  of  his  mi 
tress.  Sered  was  for  a  momei 
confounded,  and  having  quitted  b 
grasp  of  Nour  Hali,  she  fled  wil 
^idistracted  steps  from  the  cottage. 


EPIGRAM. 

On  a  Mr.  Smart  being  married  to  a  Mist 
Pain. 

Two  lovers,. pierc’d  by  Cupid's  datt. 
Long  sigh’d  for  Htinen*s  chain. 

She  kindl}’  wish’d  to  have  his  Smart, 
And  he  to  have  her  Paih. 

A  priest  they  cull’d,  nor  call’d  in  vain, 
ilis  blessings  to  impart ; 

He  8<>on  gave  longing  C'oA’»  Pain,  . 
And  made  fund  JLucy  Smart. 


SERED  .AND  TEKAN, 

■OR,  TUS  TWO  DERVlSSt, 

IConc/uded  from  page  142.3’ 

The  following  evening,  when.the 
sun  was  departed  to  the  great  des¬ 
ert,  Sered  again  took  his  way  along 
the  banks  of.the  Zanderat,  musing 
on  the  cl>anns  of  Nour  Hali,  and 
nfeditating  designs  of  ppssession  .*— 
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kdttsolccl  himself  for  the  outrage  women— She  vi 
.with  the  idea,  that  all  his  percep-  Ttkah,  and  hh 
Klons  would  be  lost)  when  he  should  urged  with  all 
5bave  past  the  present  scene  of  ex-  and  the  softness 
^stenec.  ine  passion.  I 

-  jtThe  .persons  to  whose  succour  and  a 

hNpur  Hali  was  siccidentally  obliged)  allow 

Iwere  Tehali  and  a  merchant)  whom  irnpr 

beauty  o f  the  evening  had  tem pt-  attachec 

1,^  to  wander  beyohd  the  precincts  f  J 

?of  the  city.  Tekah  was  '  instantly  iiducation  ah 

j^rvick  with  .the  graces  of  the  sup- 
[pliant,  and  raising] her,  with  a  smile, 

[assured  her  of  protection,  and  pre-  turpiii^ 

Tailed  upon  her  to  take  a  tempora-  ^ 

ry  refuge  in  his  palace.  temale,  reuucec 

I  Having  dismissed  his  fnend,  Te-  f  rejected  his  ofl 
i  kah  flew  to  the  chamber,  where  he  fever  o 

h'jundthe  weepinj.  fair — lie  sought  ^  allayed  w 
to  sooth  the  grief  which  swelled  her  i^xeasures  but 
bosom  by  the  kindest  expressions  ;  r  and  fore 

I  proposing  to  send  to  her  residence  gtitute. 

I  for  intelligence,  requiring  in  the  in-  brooded 

I  terval  her  pariicipation  in  a  trilling  expedient, 
repast  he  had  ordered  of  the  most  moment  of  ex 
j  delicious  viands.  bled  lest  the 

Her  beauty  every  moment  im-  should  be  imp; 
I  pressed  itself  deeper  into  his  heart,  suspended  te  it 
He  had  hitherto  avoided  the  temale  ations  change^ 
sex,  lest  his  attention  should  be  in-  purpose,  and  s 
dined  from  tlie  accumulation  of  proposed,  wbe 
wealth  ;  but  all  his  resolves  now  absorded  in  in 
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perfcc 


possesses  no  sweet  more 
thun  this  ! — But  shall  I  hawrd  eterj 
nal  and  inevitable  destruction  ;  sha 
I  wake  upon  me  the  vengeance 


less  unaccountable  than  the  disap>  I  awe.  His  scruples  and  his  fe 
pearance  of  Nolah,  whose  body  had  rushed  again  upon  his  soul 
been  conveyed  away  by  some  secret  “  What  a  wretch  am  I  ?”  mutte 
agent.  Unable  to  forget  the  beauty  he,  “  shall  I  destroy  all  the  ho 
of  her  person,  he  spent  hours  on  kis  and  tranquility  of  a  bosom  so 
terrace,  which  he  traversed  witli  rene  ? — Shall  I  become  a  monst 
painful  agitation.  Its  situation  and  be  blasted  by  the  frown  of  Om 
overlooked  the  gardens  of  Tekah,  nitxjtence  ? — The  gardens  of  pan 
and  he  beheld,  in  the  cool  of  the  disc  I  could  forego ;  for  paradi 
evening,  a  female  figure,  whose  air 
and  mijn  reminded  him  of  his 
loss.— Transfixed  to  the  spot,  his 
eyes  alone  wandered  after  her,  and 

his  doubts  gave  place  to  certakity,  inscrutable  and  unerring. Alla  ?  N* 
when  her  angelic  features  ^ve^e  dib-  no  ;  it  must  not*  be  triump! 
covered  beneath  her  veil,  which  the  Nour  Hali,  thy  virtue  has  conquer 
•wind  agitated  at  pleasure.  ed  [** 

w  The  wretch,”  cried  '  Sered,  “  he  At  this  moment  a  loud  shout  hurt 
confines  in  his  harum  the  woman  upon  his  ears.  He  retii^d  from  the 
on  whom  my  soul  delights.  He  chamber  in  disorder,  when  rising 
shall  return  her  to  my  arms,  or  I  flames  gleamed  upon  his  sight,  and 
will  hurl  ruin  upon*  his  head.  He  cracking  fire  thundered  around  him 
sent  instantly  toTekah,  requiring  his  A  slave  whom  he  knew-  not,  rushed 
presence  upon  concerns  of  impor-  towards  him— Save  yourself,”  bt 
tance  ;  but  all  his  arguments  could  cried,  <<  your  palace  is  in  flames’, 
not  prevail  on  him  to  dismiss  Nour  follow  me” — First,”  cried  Tekahj 
Hali^  and’  it  was  with  difficulty'  Se- 
redrestraisied  himsel  f  from  violence 
OD  the  spot; 

Tekah  left  the  -  raving  Sered,  to 


duty  demands  m«  elsewhere,  hi 
yon  chamber  you  will  find  a  .valua* 
ble  casket,  preserve  it.'  I  depend! 
on -your  honour.”  The  slave  sciz- 


determine  some  plan  of  vengeance  ed  the  casket,  and  hastening  towards 
himself.  More  than  ever  resolved  the  garden,  met  Sered  in  his  w  ay— 
.Oft  securing  the  reluctant  maid,  whowasalrcady  searching  the  house' 
before  accident  should  have  power  in  pursuit  of  Nour  Hali,  hoping  to  I 
to  tear  her  from*his  possession— he  convey  her  away  in  the  tumult  him*  I 
prepared  a  sumptuous  collation,  self  had  caused,  by  firing  the  palace 
•mingling  with  her  sherbet  the  drug  of  Tekah.. 

he  had  procured,  and  whose  effects  The  slave,  who  ^vas  no  other  than 
soon  b^an  to  shade  in^  torpor  the  Nolah,  (whom  fate  had  conductedl 
senses  of  Nour  Hali.  A  slave,  the  to  the  spot  the  moment  the  flames 
only  female  servant  in  his  house,  burst  forth,) .  no  sooner  perceived 
conducted  her  to  her  chamber,  while  his  former  master  in.  a  sifualion 
Tekah  hastened  to  take  possession  where  revenge  could  be  received 
.  of  his  ill  obtained  prize.  The  first  unwitnessed,  than  he  plunged  his 
prayer,  of  midnight  was  passed,  dagger  into  his. bosom,  and  hurled 
when  he  advanced  >  to  the  chamber  him  down  the  steps,  escaping  into 


T1 


of  the  slumbering  virgin  her 
cheeks  were  tinged  with  the  vermil¬ 
ion  of  the  rose,  and  innocence  spor¬ 
ted  on  her  features.  Tekah  paused 
a  moment  in. -silent  and  trembling 


the  garden. 

Tekah  with  difficulty  rescued  the 
sleeping  maid  from  the  flames  j  but  | 
having  conveyed  her  to  a  place  of’ 
safety,  he  returned  to  overlook  the 
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Uin.  The  devouring  element,  agi- 
ted  by  a  boisterous  wind, had  chang- 
its  direction,  and  the  palace  of 
jred  meeting  its  rage,  was,  in  a 
moments,  levelled  to  the  dust. 

Is  iniquitous  master  was  saved  with 
fficulty  from  the  tumbling  roof 
id  being  insensible  from  his  wound 
bruises,  was  conveyed  to  the 
)usc  of  a  neighbour,  where,  in  his 
ilirium,  he  accused  turaself  of  so 
any  crimes,  together  with  the  pre- 


future  punishment,  is  unable  to  res¬ 
train  the  violence  of  human  piis- 
bions : — his  o^vn  vices  have  brought 
upon  him  his  present  sufferings  ; 
already  is  the  work  of  retribution 
begun .-“Tekah  is  innoCent— not 
from  inclination,  hut  the  force  x)f 
education,  which  induced  him  to 
tremble  at  the  consequence  of  crime. 
The  first  virtuous  action  of  his  life, 
arising  from  purity  of  intention,  was 
preferring  the  safety  of  Nour  Hali 
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nt  outrage,  that  it  becamene  ccs-  j  to  his  own,  to  the  casket  of  jewels, 

and  this  action  will  be  rewarded  by 
the  love  of  that  amiable  maid grat¬ 
itude  already  fills  her  heart.  Her 
lover,  the  weak-minded  Nolah,  was 
rescued  from  deatli  by  my  care..  It 
was  1  svho  sent  him  to  warn  Tckah 
of  his  danger  ;  but  the  temptation 
was  too  strong ;  he  fancied  to  escape 
detection,  but  the  eye  of  Providence 
was  upon  him,  and  w’hile  he  grasped 
the  gems,  he  forfeited  life  and  Nour 


to  inform  the  Cadi,  who  issued 
riting  of  detention,  till  the  affair 
oukl  be  more  minutely  exanuned. 

The  palace  of  Tekah  had  suffered 
ly  in  the  w’omens*  apartments  ; 
the  slave  wiho  hs^l  talgen  the 
els  was  no  where  to  be  found, 
a  reward  was  proclaimed  for  his 
overy  ;  to  which  his  indiscretion 
offering  the  gems  for  sale,  soon  ; 
er  led.  ! 


.  Hali,  who,  from  the  moment  she 
iScred  appealed  from  ihe^  power  |  his  perfidy,  will  despise  and 

|the  Cadi  to  an  higher  tribunal  ;  j  detest  him.— -O  then,  ye  people  1 
the  Sultan  resolved  in  pei*son  to  ;  and -thou,  O  Sultan  !  he  assured,  that 
nc8b  the  trial.of  a  man,  who  had  i  sometimes  justice  lifts  the  sword 


pused  himself  in  the  wings  of 
irium* 

[fhe  hall  was  extremely  cro%vded, 
Scred  (though  labouring  under 
onal  derangment)  bad  recover- 
|his  reason  ;  and  there,  being  no 
unve  acdusalion,  the  sentence  of 
|uittal  was  alwut  to  be  pronounc- 
when  the  derviscs  Vishni  and 
entered  ^e  halj* 

Unmindful  of  the  royal  presence, 
advanced  through  the  crowd, 
placing  theinselTes  at  the  foot 
>e  throne,  Sdlexn  bowed  thrice, 
began-r-  . .  .  '  ' 

Sovereign  of  kings  ;  deign  to 
mstniction  from  the  in<^- 
before  you  ;  and  yc  people, 
the  morat  ofthis  transaction, 
wise  I— k-^red  Is  guil^— be- 
se'^fcason,  without  a  4re^  of 


and  poises  the  scale  in.thisflife,  much 
more  shall  the  next  be  accountable 
for  the  actions  of  the  present ! — Vish¬ 
ni,  w’bo  stands  there,  wrapped  in 
confusion,  is  an  evil  genii,  who  in¬ 
sidiously,  and  by  representing  man 
in  false  but  glittering  colours,  daz¬ 
zles  and  deceives  your  minds  ;  be¬ 
lieve  neither  him  nor  his  doc¬ 
trine.**  “And  how,*'  cried  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  “  shall  we  believe  thee  ?** — 
“  Tliis,"  cried  Salem,  his  eyes  spark** 
ling  with  heavenly  hre,  “  this  is  the 
token  of  my  truth  I** 

At  that  moment  the  hall  was  illu* 
mined  with  a  blaze  of  impervious 
light.  The  forms  of  the  dervises 
were  lost  in  air  ;  and  on  the  spot 
where  Vishni  had  stood  remained 
only  a  heap,  of  ashes. 

•  O.  WALKER. 
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'WKALTK. — A  DIALOGUE 


A.'^  O  We  A  LTD  !  our  being’s  ettd 
and  aim  ! 

Gold,  Silver,  Land,  or  Stoeki,  whftle*er 
thy  name  ; 

To  me  propltiou^y  incline  thine  ear. 

If  ra^ed  poet  you  will  deign  to  h*car  ; 


Thy  sound  is  gratefid,  as  May’s  de 
show’r, 

To  me  than  riches,  gi*andeur,  dearcri 
Thou  art  my  Xi'cahk^^haM  he  my  pa 
*tar.  UEoi 

Bottorif  March  23. 


As  rural  Usurers  on  a  holiday : 
Trembling  they  eye  him  as  he  passes  by. 
And  round  him  fast,  what  throngpi  of 
suppliants  fly  !—  I 

A.  That  man  for  learning,  worth,  is  | 

sure  renown’d ! 

B.  No— but  he’s  rich— all  else  is 

empty  sound — 

There  goes .  a  man  whom  team’d  and 
wise  they  call 

But  mark,^  he’s  trampled  on,  despisVi 
by  alL 

.A.  And  is  it  thus  :  has  learning  no 
applause, 

No  friend  to  justify  her  noble  cause  !  • 
And  are  there  none,  who  bravely  dare 
aspire 

To  claim  some  poKionpfeelestialflra  : 
To  taste  delights,  from  Lcarning'foim^ 
that  spring. 

Or  soar  alofr  on  bold  Peggassian  wing  !  | 

"B.  But  few,  my  friend,  for. o'er  this 
buky  land  ' 

PkEtiir,  withr-gblden  nceptre,. holds  com- 
*»*nd  I  i  j  t0lW»  t\ 

Yes,  reigns  supreme  md  a//;l^s 


iKscaxmoN  roa  a  column  a: 

TRUXXLLO. 

PizARRO  here  was  bom  ;  a  gre; 
name. 

The  list  of  Glory  boasts  not.  Tbill 
want 

And  Danger  never  from  jiis  oours«i 


terr’d 

This  dimug  soldier  ;  many  a  figlit 
won ; 

lie  slaughtered  tliousands,  be  auba 
a  rich  I 

And  ample  realm  ;  luch  were  Plzs^ 
deeds  ,,  , 

And  wealth  hc  power  &'  fbwe  weft 
reward  , 

Among  mankind.  , 

THERE  1%  AMOT^EA  WO  ALU. 

Oh  Reader  if  you  earn  your ‘daily  ^ 
By  daily  labour^  ifyoifr  lot  be  low,i 
Be  bard  uTctched,  thank  Che  gr^ 
^  God, •  ^  j 

W^o 'made  ym^  tbai.>yott  were 

.  '  rXZA|lR(0/c  .  .  ' 
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